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provide the explosions, and Fleet Street photographers
could obtain pictures of devastating wreckage in various
parts of the country. The reports that went back to
Germany from their paid agents could be dictated, but
the difficulty was that the German Intelligence Depart-
ment judged the results mainly from the English news-
papers, and it was not feasible to alarm the British
public every week by an account of a disastrous ex-
plosion that would seriously stem the tide of shells and
guns.

German Intelligence was told that the production of
armaments was practically crippled. Sabotage was what
German Intelligence wished to hear about; very well
then, they should be satisfied.

Curtis-Bennett could never conceal his admiration for
the chief actor in the drama, the young officer who walked
in daily danger of death as a traitor. He planned with
him his future movements, and with the information at
his disposal of the character and history of every man in
German Intelligence, sought to read the thoughts of the
opposition like a skilful chess-player. The comparison is
strangely applicable, for long after the War there was a
dramatic meeting between a former officer of Security
Services and the Chief of the German Intelligence Depart-
ment. The two men met in London, and each discovered
that his intimate knowledge of the character, history, and
mentality of the other was so complete as to be embarrass-
ing. Each had had in his possession, during the War, a
complete record of the other's upbringing, education,
tastes and dislikes; each had been accustomed to think-
ing " with the mind of the other." And they sat down
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